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CLIFTON. 


“Ye cliffs, in hoary grandeur piled 
High o’er the glimmering dale, 
Ye woods, along whose windings wild 
Murmurs the solemn gale.” 


BEATTIE. 
On the Gloucestershire side of the Avon, and crowning the northern 
summits of its rocky cliffs, is situated the parish of Clifton, once a beau- 
uful and romantic assemblage of woods, rocks, pasture, and down, but 
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which is now gradually succumbing to bricks and mortar. Crescents, 
squares, terraces, and villas with their gardens, have so extended of late 
years that the visitor of twenty years back, but for the surpassingly 
beautiful prespect it commands, would scarcely recognise the spot. As 
a town, built with every attention to luxury and adornment, Clifton 
differs but little from any other of our popular watering-places ; and to be 
fully aware of its peculiar attractions, we must find our way to the highest 
point of St. Vincent’s Rocks, a summit three hundred feet above the 
carriage-road which winds along the base. Here we find ourselves over- 
looking a ravine through which flows the river Avon; the richly-tinted 
rocks on either side shooting up precipitately to a vast height, so nearly 
equal, and the strata so nearly corresponding, that hardly a doubt can be 
entertained of the chasm having been formed by some violent natural 
convulsion. Between these ranges of cliffs, in a space nowhere exceeding 
one hundred and fifty yards in breadth, the Avon pursues a serpentine 
course for about a mile and a half. On the Gloucestershire side, for a 
long way, the cliffs are void of trees and verdure ; but on the opposite banks 
of the river, spread the lovely woods of Leigh, which clothe the precipitous 
rocks with thick verdure, stretch for more than a mile in true forest 
character, and then melt away into a green mantle of young plantations. 

These woods, the popular resort of the artist, the valetudinarian, and 
the pleasure-seeker, would now, we think, rather surprise Mr. Fosbrooke, 
who, writing some fifty years since, thus speaks of the view from St. Vin- 
cent’s Rocks :— 

‘“‘ Were it not for the formalities which the hand of man has introduced, 
Clifton would be unrivalled. Saint Vincent’s Rocks, ence the appropriat 
wesidence of a hermit, still retain sublimity, in despite of the encroach- 
ments of art, and the paltry-lopped pollards as regular as an orchard, 
which ruin the beauty of the opposite side. Would it were clothed with 
oaks, contemporary with the Druids; for if it mow be impossible to 
traverse the banks of the Avon without being attracted to the spot, what 
weuld it be if time, nature’s workman, had been unimterrupted in his task ?” 

Natare’s workman has, however, not been remiss im training up the 
polianis (which so disgusted the learned antiquary) to form a wood, 
boasting of almost every tree indigenous to this country, and which presents 
a scene of foliage as exuberant as it is varied. 

The high point from which so magnificent a view is obtained, also 
commands a rocky pier, from which the mew suspension bridge was 
intended to hang its slender threads, about aime hundred feet across, to a 
similar pier, on the summit of the opposite woodland. The abutments 
for this stupendous undertaking hawe long been finished, as well as the 
towers to support the roadway, but the chains are not suspended; for 
upwards of forty thousand pounds having been expended, no more money 
is forthcoming, and the undertaking has been abandoned. A bar of iron 
still stretches across, on which visitors were permitted to travel from side 
to side, in a wicker basket; but this fragile conveyance has been for 
some time removed. 

Mr. West’s observatory—which every one who goes to Clifton fails not 
to visit—stands in the centre of the well-known Roman encampment, the 
line of fortification of which is still easily traced, in the shape of nearly 
half a circle, having the steepest part of the cliff for its base, and forming 
one of the vast chain of encampments of which Bristol seemed to have once 
formed the centre. About ninety feet below the observatory, a cave called 
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the Giant’s Hole opens out into the face of the rock. It is spacious, com- 


manding a splendid view, and was formerly a hermitage. William of 


Wyrcestre, who visited it in 1480, speaks of it, “‘as the hermitage with 
an oratory, or chapel, in the most dangerous part of the rock, called 
Ghyston Cliffe, situated in a cave of the rock, twenty yards in depth, in 
the same rock above the river Avon, in honour of St. Vincent, who 


suffered martyrdom at Valencia, in Spain a.p. 305,” This statement of 


its having been a chapel was confirmed by Mr. West, who in making 
his inclined gallery and circular flight of steps as a mode of ascent from 
the Giant’s Hole to his observatory, discovered the mullion of a Gothic 
window, or more probably of some shrine. 

Clifton down is but of small extent, and St. Vincent’s Rocks do not 
continue along its river front to any great length; but in the distance we 
may still see the Avon, skirted on its north shore by steep cliffs, known 
by the name of Black Rock, from the beautiful dark marble which its 
quarries yield, and which supply, from an inexhaustible fund, materials 
for repairing the roads in Bristol and its neighbourhood. The stone is 
sometimes polished for chimney- pieces, &e., but it is chiefly burnt for 
lime, for which purpose vast quantities are exploded with ‘gunpowder, 
the sounds reverberating from cliff to cliff, with a singularly-startling 
effect. Close to the turnpike which divides Durdham and Clifton downs 
were formed, in 1836, the Zoological Gardens, now flourishing in full 
vigour, and offering other attractions, in the form of galas, athletic 
games, &e. 

At the base of St. Vincent’s Wells, and near to the river, stands the 
Hotwell House, a small structure of the ‘Tuscan order, covering the 
celebrated spring which, for so many centuries, has attracted invalids. 
Its efficacy appears to have been first discovered by sailors, who used to 
resort to it for the cure of scorbutic complaints. According to the 
analysis of Mr. Herapath, chemist of Bristol, the principal contents of 
the waters are carbonate of magnesia, sulphate of lime, and chloride of 
sodium, in conjunction with carbonic acid gas and nitrogen gas; and 
being the nearest to common water, it is the safest mineral spring in 
England. It may be imbibed as a pure, slightly-acidulated fluid, to allay 
febrile thirst, and is also useful in dyspepsia. Chemically considered, it 
is said not to have sufficient properties to produce any sensible effects on 
the constitution, unless drank largely and for somé length of time, though 
it once had a celebrity which led to its being securely bottled and sent 
to all parts of the kingdom. In fact, the salubrious air of Clifton has 
now almost superseded the fame of the tepid springs, an appellation much 
more appropriate than the term ‘“ hot” wells; for water, reaching at the 
utmost but 76° of heat, can scarcely be termed more than warm. Its 
real temperature is seldom found to exceed 73°, and indeed the water 
requires to be pumped for some time before it can be obtained at this 
degree of heat. 

In 1755, a singular phenomenon is recorded as having occurred to the 
springs; the water suddenly became quite red, and so very turbid that 
it was unfit for use. The water, also, of a common well at Kings- 
wood at once turned as black as ink, and so continued for upwards of a 
fortnight. ‘The tide, also, of the river Avon flowed back, contrary to its 
natural course, and various other effects of some unknown convulsion of 
the earth were perceived in various places, and which were shortly after 
accounted for, by the fact of the great earthquake of Lisbon having 
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happened on the same day that the several phenomena were first per- 
ceived. 

The climate of Clifton is peculiarly genial: it rains perhaps more than 
in most parts of western England, but the limestone rock quickly absorbs 
the wet through its strata, and the surface, therefore, in a few hours after 
the rain has ceased, becomes perfectly dry; and from this reason, too, 
searcely any humidity exists in the air. The locality has consequently 
become a most desirable one for consumptive patients, who here find an 
alleviation of their distressing malady; the pure, mild, genial air and 
crystalline waters, mitigating for a short time the woes they cannot heal ; 
for, that cures are too often sought in vain, the churchyards of Clifton 
and its neighbourhood bear most melancholy testimony. In alluding to 
this malady, which is justly called the “scourge of Britain,” we cannot 
refrain from introducing the following statement given by Mr. Farr, 
who collated and commented upon the official report of the Registrar- 
General. It may perhaps draw attention to a subject of vital importance to 
the young. ‘This most fatal disease,” remarks Mr. Farr, “attacks with 
most destructive partiality the female sex. Thirty-one thousand and 
ninety English women died in one year (1838) of the incurable malady. 
Will not this impressive fact” he continues, “induce persons of rank 
and influence to set their countrywomen right in one particular article 
of their dress, and lead them to abandon a practice which disfigures the 
body, strangles the chest, produces nervous or other disorders, and has 
an unquestionable tendency to implant an incurable hectic malady in the 
frame? Girls have no more need of artificial bones and bandages than 
the young of the opposite sex!” To this remark, Dr. Granville adds, 

“It is very justly stated that compression by costume prevents the 
expansion of the chest, and, with the indoor life which Englishwomen lead, 
deprives them of free draughts of vital air, whereby the alte red blood 
deposits tuberculous matter with a fatally-unnatural facility.” 

The botanical features of the country round Bristol, and especially 
near Clifton Springs, are highly interesting. In a catalogue, recently 
compiled by Mr. G. H. Stevens (a resident), and published in the ‘ West 
of England Journal,’ three hundred and seventy-five specimens are enu- 
merated as part of those found in the immediate neighbourhood. Many 
of them are of extreme rarity, and of some, the habitats described are 
the only ones known in England. The richest fields are the dow ns, the 
rocks, and the woods of Leigh. The geology is equally interesting. 
The rocks, composed of carboniferous limestone, varying in colour from 
light red to brown, dark grey, and blue. In the fissures, numerous 
quartz crystals, rhomboidal stalactites, and dog’s-tooth spars are found. 
‘The rock crystals are the hardest and brightest that this country produces, 
and for that reason are called Bristol diamonds; some in their colour 
resemble amethysts from the manganese which enters into their crystalliza- 
tion: where the bed is particularly ferruginous, they approach in colour 
towards the topaz; and in some specimens the crystals, owing to a basis 
of iron, are of a ruby colour. In the newer red sandstone formation, 
with the dolomitic conglomerate, saurian remains of great interest, as 
forming three new genera, have been recently discovered. 


M. J. 
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LUNDY ISLAND.—No. VIII. 


In the angles and crevices that occurred in the obscure walls of the chasm, 
I found several colonies of that curious insect the seaside Bristletail (Ma- 
chilis maritima). It is interesting to observe the brilliant refulgence of 
metallic colour bestowed on a creature nocturnal in its season of general 
activity, and haunting obscure recesses during the day. The insects of 
this genus are clothed with minute scales, whose edges lap over each other. 
In full-grown specimens of this species the scales reflect prismatic colours, 
undistinguishable, indeed, into individual rays, yet producing a combined 
effect of varied hues, very rich and lustrous. In many specimens, espe- 
cially those of younger age, this colouring is much less conspicuous, or 
altogether lacking, being replaced by a dark iron-grey tint. ‘The scales, 
taken singly, form beautiful microscopic objects; they bear the closest 
resemblance in form, structure, and markings, to those which cover the 
wings of butterflies, and to which all the varied hues and patterns of those 
lovely insects are owing. 

We returned from the Earthquake through the Valley of the Punchbowl, 
the course of a little brook, which originates near the middle of the island, 
and forms there a pond of considerable expanse, and then winds, half-con- 
cealed, through a spongy bog to the edge of the cliffs. The smaller Duck- 
weed (Lemna minor) was found partially covering the surface of the pool 
with a mantle of deceitful verdure ; and one of the numerous kinds of pond 
weed (Potamogeton) was floating in the brook, together with the Water- 
crowfoot (Ranunculus aquatilis), a plant remarkable for the very diverse 
appearance assumed by its leaves under different circumstances. It com- 
monly grows in the midst of water; such of its leaves as reach to the 
surface, and are exposed to the air, are three-lobed and very’ slightly 
notched ; while such as grow immersed in the water are cut into narrow 
threads, almost as fine as hair. 

The mossy bog, which felt to the foot as if we were treading on a satu- 
rated sponge, yielded us two interesting plants. The one was the Asphodel 
(Narthecium ossifragum), a spike of small lily-like yellow flowers springing 
from a creeping root. The other was the Sundew (Drosera rotundifolia), 
one of the few plants that form natural insect-traps. It was the first time 
that I had ever seen it in a living state, and I looked with much interest on 
its radiating crown of rounded ‘leav es, each set at the end of a flattened 
footstalk, and covered with red hairs or bristles. On plucking a leaf to 
examine it more closely, we perceive that every one of these minute hairs 
is tipped with a globule of fluid, as clear as a dew-drop, but as clammy and 
adhesive as glue ; capable of retaining small flies and other insects, which 
incautiously alight upon the leaves. This viscous fluid is exhaled by 
glands at the extremities of the bristles, under the influence of the sun’s 
rays; whence the common English appellation, as well as the scientific 
one; the word Drosera being derived from the Greek dpécoc, dew. That 
the object of the secretion is the capture of insects is highly probable, from 
what we learn by comparison of these with other plants, where a similar 
end is obtained by different means ; but of what benefit to the plant the 

prey can be, when captured and detained by so ingenious a device, botanists 
have not as yet been able to decide. It is conjectured that some element 
may be given out, during the decomposition of the animal substance, which 
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may be requisite for the sustenance, or at least the health, of these strange 
plants. Both the asphodel and the sundew were growing in considerable 
abundance in this particular locality. 

We came now to the curious object which gives name to the little valley, 
the Punchbowl. It is a basin of the common granite, four feet in diameter, 
and one in depth, with an uniform thickness of six inches. Both the con- 
cave and the convex surfaces are segments of very perfect spheres; and 
the whole conformation is so regular as scarcely to permit a doubt that it is 
the work of art. And yet, when we inquire what could be the purpose of 
such a piece of sculpture, and how it could have got to a situation so wild, 
so remote from any trace of man, and altogether so unlikely as the side of 
this boggy valley —especially considering that its weight must have pre- 
sented no small obstacle to its removal from any other locality—we know 
not what answer can be returned. The only suggestion that appears at all 
probable to my own mind, is that it may have been the baptismal font of 
some very ancient chapel, ‘of which no other vestige now remains. Even 
its hard and solid substance has begun to yield to the gnawing tooth of 
time,—*‘ tempus edax rerum ;” for the v icissitudes of the seasons are already 
dissolving the bond which united the heterogenous materials of feldspar, 
mica, and quartz, in one mass ; and disintegrated nodules of the last-named 
substance are lying loosely in the concavity, as if a smart hailstorm had 
just expended itself. 

We could not leave the island without paying a visit to the lighthouse. 
We had watched, evening after evening, from the thronged promenade of 
Capstone Hill, its brilliant torch-like flame, as it appeared, first a tiny 
spark, gradually increasing to a ruddy glare, then waning to a spark again, 
and, after a few seconds of total darkness, reappearing, to go through a 
similar evolution. Night after night, on those warm dewy summer evenings, 
had we lingered on the rocks, with scores of other idlers as interested as 
ourselves, to mark the first appearance of the light on distant Lundy, and, 
watch in hand, to count the moments, which, with unvarying regularity, 
elapsed between the successive revolutions. 

The lighthouse, which has been built rather more than thirty years, is 
placed on the highest summit of the island ; a point not quite five hundred 
feet above the level of the sea; but its own height elevates the lantern 
eighty feet above this. The white pillar-like structure is conspicuously 
visible from almost all parts of the island; and it often seems nearer than 
it really is. It looked but a very little way behind the Farm, but we found 
it the walk of a mile. Lapwings were wheeling round us with their well- 
known rapid circling flight, as we walked across the moor; uttering, some- 
times close to our heads, and the next moment at a distance, their plaintive 
cries of “‘ Peewit ! peewit!” 

The lighthouse appears a structure of great strength, built of massive 
hewn stones of granite, as well as the accessory buildings appropriated to 
the use of the lightkeepers. From the purity of the atmosphere on this 
lone rock, the whiteness of the stone is still unsullied by speck or stain ; 
and the period of its duration is as yet too brief for the action of the weather 
to have had any perceptible influence in wearing down the angles of the 
stone, or even in defacing the lines of the quarryman’s chisel. 

A staircase of stone steps leads up to the lantern, which is a room fifteen 
feet in diameter, surrounded by panes of thick plate-glass about two and a 
half feet square. The light is placed in the centre, within a cage, having 
an octagonal revolving frame: each of the eight squares, of which it is 
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composed, consists of many large lenses of varying powers, so arranged 
that the light shall be in the focus of all. In order to accomplish this, the 
central part of every lens, except the middle one, is cut away ; and thus we 
behold a perfect lens in the centre, surrounded by suecessively-diminishing 
segments of larger lenses. Square mirrors are plaeed both above and 
below, in many rows, at such angles as shall reflect the light upon the 
surface of the sea. 

The whole combination of refraction and reflection has the effect of pro- 
ducing a most intense glare, when the eye of the beholder is immediately 
opposite the centre of any one of the lenses, The power of the light, 
indeed, may be imagined, from the fact that it shines with a strong and 
vivid glare at Ilfracombe, which is twenty-two miles distant. But this 
intensity of light is only momentary: by means of wheel-work, the motive 
power of which is a weight-and-chain pulley, like that of a clock, the 
eight-sided frame revolves around the light, with a uniform motion, per- 
forming the complete circle in sixteen minutes. Thus a period of two 
minutes elapses from one moment of greatest intensity to the next; the 
interval being occupied by a gradual diminution of the apparent light, till 
the dimmest point is attained ; and then a gradual increase to the brightest. 
At a great distance there oceurs an interval of total obscurity ; but this is 
only because the rays are too feeble to be appreciable so far. Within a 
circle of a few miles the light never quite disappears. 

The fatality which the lanterns of lighthouses occasion to birds has been 
often mentioned ; it is, however, a curious circumstance. Lundy Light, it 
appears, is responsible for its full share of these casualties. The keepers 
informed us that sometimes four dozen birds are found in a single morning, 
either killed or helpless, outside the lantern. They mentioned blackbirds 
as habitually flying against the panes, and fluttering down until they are 
caught in the gallery. Snipes dash against the glass with such force as to 
cut open their breasts ; a result, no doubt, promoted by the sharp and knife- 
like ridge of the breast-bone. Probably many of these accidents are attri- 
butable to the early habits of birds, wakeful and active before the glare of 
the artificial light has been dimmed by the advancing day ; but, doubtless, 
many occur to migratory birds, performing their long aerial voyage; as 
birds of passage are generally believed to perform their journey under cover 

f night. 

I did not hear that these involuntary attacks had ever the effect of in- 
juring the plate-glass against which they are directed; but at the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse it is recorded, that one of the panes was shivered to pieces 
by the forcible flight of a gull, to which it was no less fatal. The bird was 
found dead in the gallery, a pointed fragment of the glass, two inches in 
length, having penetrated its throat. ‘The foree of the shock was less a 

matter of surprise, when it was discovered to be that large and powerful 
species, the herring-gull. 

So great is the power of the lenses, that when the sun is shining, the 
keepers are compelled to exercise caution in entering the lantern for the 
purpose of cleaning the lamps. The concentrated rays would quickly set 
their clothes on fire, if brought into the focus; blinds are therefore neces- 
sary, which are always kept ‘down during sunshine. 

The lamp is a large Argand burner, of four circular wicks, placed con- 
centrically, or surrounding each other, with intervals between. In descend- 
ing, we were shown into a chamber filled with the large cylindrical glass 
chimneys to be used for the lamp: here they are kept in store, arranged on 
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shelves round the room. Eighteen dozen, as we were told, was the number 
that we saw. Thestores are replenished at certain intervals from a vessel 
loaded and sent round by the ‘Trinity House, to visit in succession all the 
lighthouses on the coast. 

At the bottom of the edifice there is a second light-chamber facing the 
sea. Here are placed nine hemispherical reflectors, made of copper, 
polished and silvered within their concavity. ‘They are set in two rows, 
four above five, arranged in the are of a large ete. A lamp is placed in 
the focal centre of each, the smoke from which is led off by a tube, passing 
through each reflector to a common chimney behind. 

This lower light is chiefly of use to ships when near the island. As 
long as it continues in sight, when approaching the shore, they are safe ; 
but the moment it is shut in by the intermediate summit of the pre- 
cipice, they are in dangerous proximity to the rocks, and must haul off till 
they see it again. 

The fogs, “which are so prevalent on this coast in winter, are the most 
fatal occasions of shipwreck. It is then in vain that the watchful keeper 
trims the lamp, and in vain the inventions of optical science are employed 
to magnify the light. The dense and blinding mist absorbs the rays, and 
intercepts the friendly warning. About three years ago, the keeper in- 
formed us, a vessel came ashore in a dense fog on the rocks just below the 
lighthouse. All the crew took to their boat, but were never afterwards 
heard of, being doubtless swallowed up in the tremendous surf that dashes 
in during heavy weather among those rugged rocks. One person alone 
was saved, a sailor-boy, but a passenger on board this craft. The boat had 
put off w ithout him ; ; but the crew, on discovering that he was left behind, 
told him to jump overboard, and they would pick him up. He, however, 
was afraid to do this, as he could not swim ; preferring to take his chance 
where he was. 

The poor lad remained on the wreck till morning dawned ; meanwhile, the 
tide had receded, and had left the vessel high and dry upon the shore. He 
found he could with ease jump down from the bows upon the rocks below ; 
whence, with no great difficulty, he clambered up the precipice, told his 
sad tale, and met with hospitality and sympathy. 

After drinking in the wide-spread prospect lying in a vast circle around, 
looking by turns upon the long range of English and Welsh coast, upon 
the sea, sleeping and sparkling in the sun’s bright rays, and upon the island 
beneath, whose whole outline the eye could here take in, almost as if it had 
been laid down in a map, we cast “one longing lingering look behind,” 
with a moral certainty that we should see that ‘sight no more, and bade 
farewell to the lighthouse. 

It proved indeed a farewell to the little isle itself; for, as we descended, 
we saw a skiff even now approaching the shore, sent expressly from Iifra- 
combe to fetch one of our party to a near relative in urgentsickness. There 
were several points of interest which we had only imperfectly, or not at 
all, examined; and we would willingly have spent another day on the 
pleasant little spot. But this was now out of the question ; the case was 
pressing, the wind was fair, the boat was waiting at the beach; we took a 
hasty leave of our kind and courteous friend, and were in a few minutes 
skimming the waves, and looking back to the fast-receding rock, where we 
had spent a few days of almost unmingled gratification. 
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HOME TALES.—No. V. 
' LOSE MILLER; OR, THE SNOW-STORM, 


Ir was a fine day in August when a middle-aged female tapped at the 
casement of a cottage. ‘ May I come in?” cried she; “ why is your door 
locked?” “TI have been in the garden,” answered Mrs. Harker, as she let 
in her neighbour, Mrs. Clark. “I thought it safer to make sure the door, 
for there are a great many strangers about now, you know.” “ Are you 
busy?’ ‘Not very. I have this shirt to mend, that’s all.” “Then with 
your leave I will take out my knitting,” said Mrs. Clark ; “I am so tired 
of being alone that I should be glad ofa little company.” Mrs. Harker 
smiled. ‘ You see what a thing use is,” said she; “ when your young 
men and women are all out, you think yourself quite lonesome; while I, 
who have no one here but myself all day long, have no such feeling.” 
“‘Haven’t you, indeed?” returned she. “I often tell my young folks they 
make so much noise I should like to run right away from them ; but I fancy 
i I should be readier to come back than ever I was to go.” “1’d warrant 
you would,” said the other; “no burden fits the back so well as its own ; 
and well for us it is so, if we could but think it.” By this time Mrs. Clark 
had seated herself on the threshold, and Mrs. Harker had drawn her chair 
to the entrance. As the last words were spoken a young woman walked by. 
For the moment Mrs. Clark bent her eyes on her knitting; but no sooner 
had she passed the door than she leaned backwards, and, laying her hand 
on the pavement, she continued to gaze after her. ‘‘ Poor thing!” sighed 
Mrs. Harker. ‘“She’s out of sight now,” said Mrs. Clark, settling herself 
as before, and knitting with double earnestness to make up for the time she 
had lost ; ‘‘ she wouldn’t give us a single look.” “She never does,” said the 
other; ‘her eyes are always on the ground, and if you don’t speak to her, 
she never does to you.” ‘Have you seen the baby?” asked Mrs. Clark. 


‘No; she never carries it into the street,’ said Mrs. Harker. ‘ I don’t 


_— 


believe she would show herself there, if she could help it.” ‘* Well, I think 
she makes too much of it,” said Mrs. Clark; “she’s not the only one by 
dozens that has done as she has, or will doagain.” ‘The offence is common 
enough, indeed,” returned Mrs. Harker; * but that does not make it less. 
So much the worse that girls have not more grace than to act in such a way. 
So much the worse that, like Rose, they don’t feel, as they ought, that they 
have lost their place in society, and, with their innocence, forfeited their 
right to the respect that is due to innocence only.” ‘‘ Pooh, neighbour!” 
said Mrs. Clark, “you are too nice. It’s wrong, I don’t deny, but she 
mayn’t make the worse woman for it; after all, I shouldn’t wonder if she 
and Willy came together at last.” “ Never, never!” cried Mrs. Harker. 
“I know Willy too well for that ; and as to poor Rose, how can she, or any 
other female, win back that she has parted with—the name, the feeling of a 
i virtuous woman? No; a girl may blazon out her shame, and others may 
look on it as we do, asa sin of no deep dye; but her own heart will tell her 
a truth she can never deny, and she will be forced to own, to herself at 
least, that penitence, even in God’s sight, cannot bring back the purity she 
has lost, and that she can never again be in any man’s eyes that which she 
was before she went astray.” ‘Ay! well,” said Mrs. Clark, “ much as 
they say Rose feels it, I grieve more for poor Willy than I do for her, he 
is such a nice young man.” “I grieve for them both,” said the other. 
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“Oh! it isasad thing when vice steps in between the young and good, and 
crushes the flowers that were blowi ing in their path. Shame on the heartless 
wretch, I say, whether he be poor or rich, who betrays her whom it is his 
duty to protect.” 

The parties of whom these women were speaking were neighbours’ chil- 
dren. Their parents lived close to each other, and almost from infancy 
Willy King and Rose Miller were playmates and friends. ‘They went to 
school together, returned together, and might always be seen going hand-in- 
hand to church together. If the weeds in King’s s garden were to be pulled 
up, Rose helped Willy; if the grass grew in Miller’s little court, Willy, of 
course, helped Rose to get rid of it. Both were apt children at school ; 
Willy, in particular, won the praises of his master and of the good minister, 
who watched over his young flock with a parent’s care. Years made no 
difference in their feelings towards each other, unless it was that Willy's 
love for Rose was more marked than hers for him. At an early age he had 
been employed to tend the sheep on Mr. Robins’s farm, and was soon, as 
the shepherd said, worth his weight in gold, so trusty and careful was he. 
Rose went to service in the parish, but after a time returned home, and 
supported herself by her needle. When Willy (for he'was never known by 
any other name) was about twenty-one, the owner of the greater part of the 
parish became of age, on which occasion he paid a visit to the Hall. He 
brought with him a great number of servants: among these his own man, 
Newton, was at once the admiration of all the girls in the village. Sir 
Richard himself, they all maintained, was not to be named in the same day 
with him, either in dress or looks. 

Mr. Robins’s farm lay close to the plantation that skirted the boundary 
of the park. It wasa lovely evening in the summer when Willy and Rose 
were seen walking together on the road which ran along both. They were 
in earnest discourse, and Willy at times spoke loud, and his cheek was 
flushed. Then both were silent. Suddenly Willy stopped short, and, 
facing Rose, said, ‘‘ We must know each other’s mind once and forall. I 
have loved you before I knew what the word meant ; I shall love you as long 
as I have breath. My master has this day made me his shepherd, and 
given me the cottage to live in. My mother, you know, is to share my 
home with me, as I promised her when my father died; but you can raise 
no objection to this, for she has always been as fond of you as of myself. 
I can support you, and support you well—say, then, say at a word, will you 
be my wife ? »” « We are too young,” said Rose coolly, ‘*to think of such a 
thing.” ‘ We were younger when you gave me your word to marry me 
as soon as I could maintain you,” cried ‘he. “ Have I done anything to 
offend you?” “ Nothing,” said she; “ you have always been kind to me.” 
“Kind to you!” repeated he, in a voice that trembled; ‘ who with the 
heart of « man could be otherwise than kind to you? but that’s not to the 
purpose. I am not to be deceived, nor are you deceiving yourse lf. Iam 
not what I was to you, though you are more than ever to me.” “ What do 
you mean?” said she, colouring. ‘‘ That there is one there,’ auswered 
he, pointing to the Hall, “ who, coming between us like a thunder -cloud, 
has changed your feeling towards me.” “Jealous?” said she. “If you 
like to call it so,” replied he. ‘‘ And have I not cause? Rose, you did not 
come here to meet me. I saw you from the hill-side, and jumped over the 
hedge to you. I know who is not far off. What makes him more worthy 
of you than I am, ora better man? Is he younger? are his limbs less 
straight than mine? is his strength greater, and would he face more dangers, 
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brave sterner hardships, than 1? Look at me, Rose. Can he boast any- 
thing over me but the fine clothes he wears, and can you judge of the heart 
by them? But he is more genteel in his way than I. Will the manners he 
apes feed you, soothe you, comfort you under all trials more surely than 
the gentleness, the kindness, the truthfulness, that is born from nature 
and from early affection? Can he offer you a home, safer, quieter, more 
virtuous than I, though I have nothing grand to ask you to accept? Can 
his mother, if he has one, look upon you with more love than mine has long 
done, and yearned to call you her daughter?” He stood silent, glowing in 
all the bloom and beauty of manhood ‘and truth. “You goa great way, 
said Rose at last. “Mr. Newton has never spoken to me in this way.” 
‘Has he spoken what the world may hear, and his own heart approve? 
Are his promises worth listening to, Rose?” and he fixed his eyes on her. 
“That silver tongue of his has poison under it, and his whispers are whis- 
pers of woe to you. Judge between us. You have known me from a child. 
Was there ever a moment in which you feared to trust yourself with me, in 
which I forgot myself, and uttered a word, or gave you a look, you would 
wish to forget : ? Will you say the same of him? No; and for what reason ? 
Because real love, the love which God approves and blesses, the love that 
is born, best nourished, between equals, is as modest as the light, is as pure 
as the snow. Rose, you are on the very brink of danger.” “1 have no 
fear for myself,” said she.“ Why should you fear for me?” “Not 
because I think there is anything wrong in your heart,” said he quickly, 
“but because you are too pure and good to think evil of others ; too lamb- 
like to guard yourself against the wolf that seeks to make you his prey’ 
(he changed his voice as he looked at her tenderly) ; “ and you are so pretty, 
so gentle and loving—at least you used to be. ‘Trust me, trust me, Rose ; 
once and for all, will you or will you not marry me?” Her hand was 
clasped in his, her colour came and went, and her lip quivered. At that 
moment a whistle was or She disengaged herself, but, before a word 
could be spoken, Newton was seen close at hand. “Go, go!” cried Rose 
to Willy. He paused an instant, threw a glance at each which could never 
again be forgotten, sprang over the hedge, and stood alone in his misery. 
The shooting season was over, and as there was no hunting in the neigh- 
bourhood, the family left the Hall. There were strange and disgraceful 
reports spread abroad, and the tongue of scandal was busy with the name of 
Rose. Willy heard all, and was wretched ; he could not disbelieve, but to 
credit those reports was agony. A few weeks, however, put all doubts at 
an end; suspicion became fact. Mr. Hooper, the good minister before 
named, who had lost none of his interest in Willy, now felt very uneasy 
about him. He grieved for his disappointment, and he dreaded still more 
its effect upon him. He was in the habit of visiting his mother, who was 
in ill health, and to her he mentioned the sad affair that had occurred, and 
asked her how her son bore it. ‘As aman, sir,” said she; “and I may 
add, as a Christian. He is cut to the quick, and his happiness is ruined ; 
but he vever says a word against Rose; indeed he never mentions her, by 
name at least ; and if there is any difference in him, he is more gentle, more 
kind and thoughful of me than ever. I was afraid it might unsettle him.” 
“ And I too,” said Mr. Hooper. “ But it has not; he is as temperate now 
as he always was. It is only by his pale cheek, his looks, his sighs, that I 
can see how much he suffers ; if a word is on my lip against her, his silence 
checks it.” “ It is not for us, sinners as we are in one way or other, to rail 
against any fellow-being,” said Mr. Hooper; “ it is quite enough that the 
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offender fall into the hands ofthe living God, without creatures like himself 


adding to his woe. It is more fitting to pray for the guilty than to tax our 
minds for harsh words; and to say, God be merciful to an erring sister, 
than to talk of her error.” 

A few days after this Mr. Hooper had an opportunity of speaking to 
Willy himself. “1 was afraid,” said the good man, “ that you might have 
been tempted to take some rash step.” “Enlist, I suppose?” said he. 
** No, sir, whilst my mother lives I will never leave her. She looks to me 
for everything, and shall I fail in my promise to her because another has 
failed in hers tome? My mother claims my first duty, and it is all my 
comfort to pay it her. When she dies, I, I—” ‘“ Will go for a soldier,” 
said Mr. Hooper. ‘I can’t stay here,” said he bitterly ; “I feel the shame 
of another too much to witness it, or to hear of it. Oh! ifa woman knew 
the pain she could give an honest heart, she would be careful how she 
wounded it.” ‘If she would reflect,” said Mr. Hooper, “ how hateful her 
offence is in the eyes of God, surely she would be careful to guard her 
innocence.” “ Hush, sir!” said Willy, “ the thought that God is displea ised 
with her kills me. Pray for her; pray, as I do, that he may forgive her. 
And why should I be unsteady? Can drink really drown sorrow, and 
heal an aching heart? Why should I add my sin to her account who has so 
heavy a one of her own, and show myself wicked as well as weak? No, 
no, perhaps I deserved the blow; at least I will bow to it, because I feel 
that if her hand dealt it, a mightier One than hers permitted it to fall, for 
some good purpose, no doubt.” 

At Christmas his mother died. His cottage was now very lonely, and 
he resolved on enlisting as soon as he could leave his master properly. The 
winter was very severe, and February set in with heavy falls of snow. 
The poor sheep required constant wate thing, and Willy was never from his 
post. A relation was now living with him. The day had been cold and 
stormy, and towards evening the weather had become fearful ; the snow fell 
so fast and thick that road and track were no longer visible. Alarmed for 
his flock, he had gone to see that they were safe before the storm began. 
The poor widow, his housekeeper, now grew very anxious for his return ; 
she opened the door, and tried to reach the gate, but in vain ; she looked, 
but her eye could discern nothing ; she listened for a voice, but no sound 
reached her ear, and the night was passed in the utmost dread. Early in 
the morning Mr. Robins came to the cottage, and hearing that Willy was 
still absent, he caused every search to be made for him. But he was not to 
be found. The men counted the sheep—one only was missing. Again they 
tried to track every path. At length one of them with a pike struck 
against some substance. Under a drift of snow lay Willy, the sheep in his 
arms. They raised him up and bore him to his home, w here they tried every 
means to recover him. ‘The news had spread quickly, and Mr. Hooper was 
soon at his bedside. Willy was exhausted, but sensible: he looked at him. 
“TI could not let the straggler perish for Rose’s sake,” said he; “save 
her for mine!” These were his last words; he neither spoke nor turned 
afterwards. 


Tux friendships of the world are oft 
Confed’racies in vice, or leagues of pleasure, 
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OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 





TITMICE. 


TuereE are several of our birds which, without being good singers, add 
some share to the melody, and much to the life, which in spring-time is so 
characteristic of the woods of our island. Such are the cuckoo and the 
dove, whose monotonous tones are pleasing from their association with 
nature and with spring. Such is the loud note of the nuthatch, which 
utters its ery of ‘‘ Guiree! guiree! guiree!” as it runs along the boughs 
of the trees, or rejoices in the kernel which its strong bill has just enabled 
it to extract from the shell. Such, too, is the ery of the fly-catcher, which, 
though the bird is no singer, has a chirp of joy and triumph, as it darts 
from its post to capture the passing insect, and bring it down for its meal. 
These are among the notes of the woodland, which, though not in them- 
selves strictly musical, almost seem so to the lover of nature, and if they 
can boast of little harmony, at least are not discordant. 

Something superior to the notes of these birds are those of some of our 
native species of titmouse; and though we cannot agree with that old 
lover of birds, Belon, who says, in his ‘ Portraits d’Oyseaux ’ (Portraits of 
Birds), of the largest species, that they are “ little birds which sing like 
angels,” yet, we must confess to liking well the song of the great titmouse ; 
while all will admit, that to the active, restless family of tits, we owe 
somewhat of the cheerfulness of the woods in spring. Most merry, busy, 
courageous little birds are these; and the song of the Greater Titmouse,* 
or Ox-eye (Parus major), is assuredly not without some music in it, 
though little varied; and it has a cry composed of notes so harsh and 


* The Great Tit is nearly six inches in length. Thethead black ; the back 
and shoulders greenish-ash ; the rump and small wing-coverts bluish-grey ; 
the rest of the wing dark-bluish grey, edged with white ; tail bluish-black; 
a spot on the nape, and a large one on each side of the neck white ; under 
parts dull yellow, with a stripe of black along the middle of the belly, which 
widens on the throat, and joins the back of the head ; beak black ; feet grey. 
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grating, that they have been compared to the sharpening of a saw, and 
obtained for it in France the name of Le Serrurier (the Sawyer). It is one 
of our earliest builders in spring, placing its nest in some hole where wind 
and rain cannot reach it, yet making it nicely of moss, and lining it with 
hair and feathers. 'The nest contains from six to nine eggs, with a white 
ground, speckled and spotted with red. The usual food of the bird 
consists of insects, and one may be amused by watching the address with 
which the titmice generally will clear the trees of this tribe. They 
may be seen peering into the crevices of the boughs, going on from 
one to another, and suspending themselves in all manner of attitudes, 
till suddenly they espy some traces of insects. They will then seize 
with the greatest vigour the buds where these lie concealed, and tear them 
quickly to pieces. Yet let mot the owner of the tree blame the birds. 
Those buds would never have come forth into healthy shoots, for a worm 
lying at the core had destroyed their vitality, and was still there, ready 
for further mischief. The titmice, it is true, will eat the ripe pear, 
and make a meal of the raddy apple, which so few small birds relish ; 
but the immense number of caterpillars, small worms, and eggs of 
insects which they ¢onsume, plase them rather on the list of benefactors 
to the garden, than om that of depredators. One charge against the 
greater titmouse appears to be correct, which is, that it destroys bees; on 
which account it is called Croque abetlle in some country places in France. 
It is said to watch the bees, and consume large numbers. It eats also 
grain and berries, and some oleaginous seeds, which it will hold down 
with its feet upon the branch, and by striking with the hard bill, will 
pierce the shell, and extract the kernel. The greater titmouse is the 
largest European species, and is courageous and even ferocious in its 
habits. None of our small birds will attack the owl with so much spirit 
as this tit, which will dart at him with the greatest rage, with rufiled 
plumes, and noisy shrieks, the cries resounding through the air, and 
calling many other birds of its own species to its assistance. 

It shares, too, with the shrikes and crows, the appetite for flesh, and will 
eat dead birds, and, when in confinement, kill living ones. 

This active, restless bird is very common in thick woods in the neigh- 
bourhood of gardens. In winter it approaches our dwellings, to look for 
the few flies or other insects yet to be found, or to gather the grain 
scattered among the refuse of the farmyard. ( 

The titmice are much to be admired for the rich tints of their plumage. 
The greater tit has the most beautiful black feathers on the head and 
throat, which are brilliantly radiated with blue; and the no-less common 
Blue Tit * (Parus ceruleus), has the crown of the head of the most vivid 
blue, bounded on each side by a band of white. This is the blue titmouse, 
and the Billy Biter of the schoolboy, who, on his bird-nesting expeditions, 
has perchance known what it was to be pecked at and hissed at by this 
courageous little bird. But the monotonous tones of the blue tit, heard 


* The Blue Tit is four inches and a half in length. Crown of the head 
light blue ; back and rump green; wings and tail light blue ; the greater 
wing-coverts and tertials tipped with white; face and sides of the neck 
white, divided by a stripe of rich deep blue, passing from the beak through 
each eye to the nape; another band of deep blue bounds the white below, 
coming round like a collar to the throat, and thence extending upwards to 
the chin, and downwards over the breast ; under parts pale yellow ; beak and 
feet nearly black. 
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often as early as February, do not entitle it to a place among our singing 
birds, nor will the rapidly-uttered notes of the Marsh Tit (Parus 
palustris), heard among the bushes and oziers which fringe the waters, 
merry as they may be, arrest our footsteps by their music. The blue tit 
is useful in ridding us of insects in spring and summer, znd is still more 
so in clearing them when they lie hidden in the buds of winter or early 
spring. So cleverly does it pick the bones of small birds, on which it 
feeds, that Klein proposes to employ it in the preparation of skeletons. 

Then, too, we have that busy little bird, the Coletit, or Colemouse 
(Parus ater), which everybody who has lived in the country knows as a 
great frequenter of our gardens and shrubberies, comingthere to seize the 
insects, or to gather the seeis of the pines and larches, which it stores 
away in some hole for its future necessities. But its samg, if song it may 
be called, is little more than a chirp, and cannot rival at all the soft, 
clear, ringing notes which may be heard among the reeds of the marshes, 
where the rare Bearded Titmouse (Calamophilus biarmicus) sings them 
out in soft and silver tones. But the song of the Long-tailed Tit * 
(Parus caudatus) is not so sweet, but certainly more often heard, than 
that of the bearded species, though the bird semains all the year in thick 
woods, and has little familiarity with man,améd those only who are in the 
habit of penetrating among green boughs ean hear its song or find its 
nest. This is a most beautiful structure, and differs from that of any 
other British bird. It is an oval or bottle-shaped dome, firmly made of 
moss and wool, prettily sprinkled over with lichens, and ‘being sO 
abundantly lined with feathers that the young longtails repose on a 
downy bed. It is usually placed in a bush, and here twelve or fourteen 
nestlings are hatched and fed, and in this little home learn to love each 
other so well, that notwithstanding a few squabbles in their early days, 
the whole family whisk about the woods together all the rest of the year. 
When night comes, they roost all together on the bough of some thick 
evergreen, and after having disputed awhile for the warmer places, 
suddenly cease their clamour, and sleep im peace till the dawn of morning. 
The young birds look almost like little lumps of down, as they wind 
their way among the boughs in pursuit of insects. They have several 
call-notes, and though one of these is wery soft and low, it hardly deserves 
to be called a song. 

The nest is usually placed so firmly in a bush, in the very centre of the 
boughs, that these must be cut away by any one who would preserve 
its beauty. The eggs are ten or twelve in number, small and white, 
sometimes speckled with a few red dots. The longtailed tit is common in 
almost all our woods and shrubberies, and its food consists almost entirely 
of insects. 


* The Longtailed Tit is five inches and a half in length. Head and face 
greyish-white ; a patch of black passes over each eye; back and rump 
greyish-red, with a broad, triangular patch of black between the shoulders ; 
wings and tail black, edged with white ; under parts greyish-white, tinged on 
the sides with pink ; beak and feet black. 








Tis the mind that makes the body rich: 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meanest habits. 
SHAKSPEARE, 








WILD FLOWERS. 


WE have five British species of 
the genus Ophrys. The petals 
of the Fly orchis are very nar- 
row, and of a purplish-brown 
hue, having a spot in the centre, 
of a bluish tinge. Itisaslender 
plant, usually about a foot high, 
and it flowers rather earlier in 
the season than the Bee orchis. 
It is not, however, like that 
plant, most frequent on hilly 
places and chalky downs, for 
though sometimes found on the 
pasture of chalk or clay soil, yet 
it seems more luxuriant in our 
moist calcareous thickets, than 
elsewhere. In many parts of 
Kent, Surrey, Suffolk and 
Hampshire, it is very frequent, 
and no one who looked on it 
would fail to identify the species 
with its familiar name. 

The Bee orchis has been 
already named. Then we have 
a Spider orchis (Ophrys arani- 
fera), and a late Spider orchis 
( Ophrys arachnitles), the former 
flowering on pasture lands of 
chalky or clayey sail, and in 
pits, during April and May. 
The shape of its lip is much 
like the body of a spider, and it 
has pale lines marked on it, 
which would remind one of a 
Greek character. The later Spi- 

FLY Orcuis, (Ophrys muscifera.) der orchis flowers about May or 

June, and isa rare plant ; while 

still more rare is the Drone orchis ( Ophrys fucifera), which has been found 
near Folkestone in Kent. 

‘The genus Ophrys received its name from the Greek word for an eye- 





brow, which Pliny says these plants were used to blacken. Like most of 
the Orchis tribe, the roots contain a wholesome farinaceous substance, of 


which is made the Salep of commerce. ‘Ihe warm basin of salep is not 
now as it was some years since, a favourite article of diet, and is taken by 
few save invalids. It was chiefly imported from Southern Europe, but may 
be made equally well from our native orchises. Salep, prepared from 
different species of orchis, is much used in Eastern countries, and in 
Turkey not a meal is taken without it. 
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SEPULCHRES OF ANCIENT ETRURIA.—No. I. 


Amone the various interesting discoveries which have resulted from that 
spirit of enterprising research which marks these later days of the world’s 
existence, few can be found which more completely entrance the mind, and 
carry it away from self, and the time and things which seem more imme- 
diately connected with self, and make it drink into the spirit of bygone days, 
than those startling revelations which have been made to us from out the 
dark chambers of the earth, concerning the lives, history, possessions, arts, 
and habits of men who walked this earth thousands of years ago; men who, 
although every trace of their names and histories has vanished, and the 
relics which we find of them in their tombs, or other places where they have 
lain concealed for ages, cannot be identified with any individual whose name 
has been handed down to us on the records of history, were yet probably 
in their day men of note as rulers or warriors, as kings or priests, or 
possibly as distinguished by illustrious talents or shining virtues. 

How much more of the wonderful these dark places may yet retain, what 
future disclosures may await future research, we know not; but surely there 
will be little which can exceed in interest the discoveries which have already 
been made in Pompeii and Herculaneum, on the site of ancient Nineveh, 
and, though less recently than the last- named stupendous disclosure, these 
touching relics which have been disinterred from the cavern tombs of ancient 
Etruria. It is with these latter that we now have to do, taking for our 
handbook and guide a charming little volume published by Mrs. Hamilton 
Gray. 

First, then, we will remind our readers that Etruria was a mighty king- 
dom, situated on the west of the Tiber: it was composed of twelve nations, 
each governed by its own king, and was in the height of its glory and 
magnificence at the time of the foundation of Rome. Veii, which was 
one of its most powerful cities, was taken by Camillus, B.c. 450, and then 
far exceeded Rome in size and grandeur. The Etrurians appear to have 
had much connection with Egypt, and also with Greece, many of their 
vases, &e., being adorned with subjects from each of these countries. ‘The 
Egyptian scarabeus seems to have been universal among them; and at a 
period long before the Trojan war the art of making the beautiful vases, 
which are found in the tombs, seems to have been introduced from Egypt. 

Mrs. Gray speaks of four differences of style appearing in the vases. 
Ist. The Egyptian, with its harpies and sphynxes, in total defiance of nature, 
and in disregard of Greek mythology and heroic traditions, 2nd. The black 
figures, quaint, stiff, and peculiar, of the most beautiful workmanship, but 
without ease or grace in the human outline. ‘3rd. The red figures, with 
the most spirited and elegant forms of men and women, true to nature, and 
sometimes absolutely lovely; and 4th, The decadence style, not native, 
but imitative, ‘These are the usual heads under which the guides class 
them as a mass, and will give us the Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, and what 
we may, perhaps, call the Roman, as the progressive dates of style upon 
the vases.’’ She tells us the Etruscan mode of representing characters : ‘‘ A 
genius is winged; a satyr has asses’ ears and a tail, either long or short; a 
faun has hoofs, and probably goats’ feet,” and so on. 

We have named the scarabeus, and as we may often again have occasion 
to do so, it may be as well to explain the term for the benefit of those who 
are not versed in antiquarian lore. ‘ The scarabeus,” says Mrs. Gray, “is 
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a stone, cut in the shape of a certain beetle, which was worn by the ancient 
Etruscans, the Egyptians, and by several other ancient nations, as a charm. 
They saw in it an image of the Creator, because it forms a ball of earth 
with its hind legs, in which it deposits its eggs; an emblem of the world, 
instinct with Divine influence, and wearing it was tantamount to placing 
themselves under Almighty protection.” She adds, ‘‘ Almost all the 
Etruscan searabei are engraved, either with the Lar or patron saint, or with 
the image of the thing for or against which protection was especially 
desired.” Some of the most curious were engraved with words, possibly 
the various names: one was found with a Moorish lady’s head engraven on 
it, proving that the Etruseans had commerce with lands south of E eypt, 
where the features were Circassian; and some were altogether without en- 
graving. These scarabei differ both in form and material from the Egyptian, 
but were like them worn on the neck or finger. The ancient Egyptian 
were usually of small basalt, or porphyry; the more modern, of amethyst, 
garnet, lapis-lazuli, or some other opaque and semi-precious stone. ‘The 
Etruscan are always of cornelian, onyx, sardonyx, agate, or jaspar, or 
occasionally of plasma, jacinth, or a coarse sort of semi-transparent ame- 
thyst. Some scarabei exist of a period coeval with Abraham, and they 
seem to have been connected with the earliest development of idolatry. 
They were not only buried, but occasionally burnt with the bodies, very 
many of them having been found in the tombs and some of them burnt. 
Our author’s attention seems to have been first awakened to the subject, 
which evidently afterwards became one of intense enthusiasm with her, 
by an accidental conversation, which led her to visit the Exhibition of 
Etruscan Relics, at that time open in Pall Mall, then belonging to Cam- 
panari, and since purchased by the British Museum, parts of her description 
of which it will be well to transcribe verbatim. “In one room were the 
vases for sale, of various sizes, from very large to very small, of beautiful 
forms, made of red clay with black figures, or drawings upon them ; gene- 
rally highly polished, light of weight, and exhibiting either grotesque satyrs 
Fig. 1. and fauns, or mythological and heroical sub- 
; jects.” (Fig. 1.) Such as these we shall find to 
have been discovered by dozens in most of 
the tombs which have been opened. She con- 
tinues: “ After wondering sufficiently at this, 
we were shown into sundry small chambers 
lighted by torches. There were two of these 
united in one place, and four in another, with 
immense stone coffins ranged along the sides, 
which bore upon their lids the figures in alto 
relievo of men and women; all being, as ap- 
. peared to me, of colossal size and great beauty. 
‘They were in a half-sitting posture, as if re- 
clining upon a sofa and supported by cushions ; 
the elbow resting upon the sofa, or bed, 
whilst the hand supported the head of the figure. These figures were 
sometimes leaning upon their right sides, and sometimes upon their left, 
according to the side of the grave on which the sarcophagus had been 
placed, the back of the head being always towards the wall. Upon moving 
the lid downwards, we saw in one of these coffins a wreath of ivy, and in 
another a wreath of bay, both of pure gold. In another lay a helmet and 
spear, in another a lance; and in each something either of gold or of 
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bronze, the genuineness of which it was so difficult to believe, or disbelieve, 
that we were quite bewildered. Where had these things lain undisturbed 
through so many ages? and how was it possible that objects of such size 
and grandeur could have been concealed so long? how came they never to 
have been discovered before ? ‘and what gave rise to their discovery now? 
I must say that 1 was almost terrified at the figures when I first saw them, 
for by the dim firelight there appeared so much dignity in their attitudes, 
and severe majesty in their countenances, that I fancied they seemed to 
reprove our intrusion upon their solemn and sacred rest. There they lay, 
not with a look of death, but as if they had a tale to tell if there were any 
one present willing to listen, and worthy to understand. ‘The countenances 
were all different, bearing the impress of portraits, and there was one, a 
young priestess, over whom I could have wept, she looked so young, so 
innocent, and so mournful. She was supposed to be a priestess from her 
ivy crown, which still remained, and her rich ornaments and apparel, which 
I believe had been sold. . : 
She had bracelets of a serpent shape sculptured on her arms, and rings 
upon her fingers, and, like all the other statues, she bore in her hand a 
small patera, either to receive an offering, or to intimate that the funeral 
feast was already commenced.” Mrs. Gray then describes a succession of 
small chambers without sarcophagi or ornaments, but which were decorated 
with a series of spirited and lively paintings, copies from those which were 
on the walls of the tombs when first opened. ‘In one was a Triclinium ; 
a man and woman richly dressed being seated together, as if presiding over 
some grand entertainment, with piles of vases and tazze (cups) near them, 
dancers, and players upon instruments on each side, and servants waiting to 
varry round viands and wine. In another chamber was a chariot race; in 
another horses caparisoned, and dancers; in another a fight ; all expressed 
with a grouping and a spirit which was Greek, and a mannerism which was 
Egyptian.” ‘They were told that the site of these cities was not more than 
a day’s journey from Rome, in the neighbourhood of Civita Vecchia, and 
being going to Italy, forthwith decided on making a visit to Vulci, 
Tuscania, ‘larquinia, &c., a primary object, and of seeing for themselves 
the real state of the locality, and what as yet remained in its original posi- 
tion of the wonderful things which had been there discovered. 

We must now follow our author to Rome, where we find her engaged 
in studying her subject, namely, that of Etruria, its history and relics, 
before she proceeds to the site of the discoveries. Here in Rome 
they visited shops, collections, and museums, and, associating with antiqua- 
rians and spirited excavators, soon obtained sufficient acquaintance with 
the details which they required. Every one was enthusiastic about Etruria, 
and vases, tazze, scarabei, spechii, were the common topics of the day. In 
the Kercherian Museum was shown them a specimen of Etruscan jewellery, 
surpassing anything of the sort to be seen elsewhere; a fragment of a 
necklace, which for elegance of form and minute beauty of design could 
not be exceeded in Paris or London. 

In the Gregorian Museum in the Vatican they saw a chain of eight or 
ten scarabei, richly set in gold, and which had been worn from shoulder to 
shoulder; many scarabei rings, with gold circlets to them; a chain which, 
she says, she would, under other circumstances, have called Trichinopoly, 
with a richly-worked gold ornament at the end. A branch of gold filigree, 
as delicately wrought as an ornament from China, and many other wonder- 

ful exhibitions of the artistic knowledge of three thousand years ago. In 
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General Galassi’s collection they saw an immense breastplate of gold, 
which had been fastened on each shoulder by a most delicately-wrought 
gold fibula, with chains like those now made at Trichinopoly. ‘The breast- 
plate was stamped with a variety of arabesque and small patterns; the head 
of him who had worn it had been crowned with fillets and circular ornaments 
of pure gold; and a rich mantle had covered the body, flowered with the 
same material. Inthe same grave had been found a quantity of arms, bronze 
shields, with a stamped cross in the centre; spears, lances, and arrows, a 
bier of bronze (Fig. 2), as perfect as if made a year ago ; and a tripod, with 
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a vessel containing some strange-looking lumps of a resinous substance, and 
which, on being burnt, proved to be perfumes, so intensely strong that 
those who tried them were obliged to leave the room. There were many 
more curious objects; among others an inkstand of terra-cotta, with 
Etruscan letters on it, first in alphabet and then in syllables, as if it had 
been used for tuition. They saw also a gold necklace of round beads, with 
perfumes attached to it like lozenges, and also broad bracelets worked in 
figures; and in the centre of each a relievo figure of a woman standing 
between a good and evil genii, as if to take her choice ; and here, although 
a little forestalling the order of the book, I may as well give the account of 
this tomb and its most interesting discovery, by the Arch-Prete Regulini at 
Agylla, in conjunction with General Galassi. 

Having found a sepulchral mound, and suspecting that a person of some 
consequence was entombed in the central chamber, they excavated from 
the top till they came toa slope which, by steps, had led down to a massive 
stone door in the centre of the hillock, and on breaking this, discovered 
that which they had hoped for. This opening led into a vaulted portico of 
a few feet long, communicating with a chamber of, perhaps, ten feet 
square. Along the sides, and on a sort of shelf or ledge, were found orna- 
mented shields of bronze, evidently, by the thinness of the metal, made 
only for ornament; and also arrows, and a bier with four short feet, 
and formed of cross-barred bronze, which stood close to a walled-up door, 
the top of which was open, and on this were placed two vases of silver 
and two for libations. At the head and foot of the bier were small altars 
for sacrifice, and near it a number of terra-cotta images, probably repre- 
senting Lares. 

“Some bones of the corpse lay on the bier, probably more than three 
thousand years old: here were also several of the things spoken of above 
as in General Galassi’s collection. After this grave had been despviled, 
the door leading into the other behind it was broken down, and here was 
found a sight, if possible, still more wonderful, and yet I am led to believe 
by no means new to the people of Cervetri, though hitherto unrecorded. 
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Here were bronze vases, still hanging on the wall by nails; a tripod con- 
taining a vase for perfumes; a large vase ornamented with massive heads ; 
some bronze vases of different forms hanging from the roof, and ih a sort of 
recess at the end were two large stones, about five feet from each other, 
on which had been placed the head and feet of the body buried here. No 
mortal form remained, yet so distinctly apparent was the purpose of the 
stones, that I could almost fancy I had seen one. Upon the stone next 
the end wall lay the extraordinary gold ornament I have described, as 
shown at General Galassi’s, consisting of two disks, with animals carved 
upon them, and two gold fillets; and sunk down below the stone, or half 
leaning on it, was the superb golden breastplate which I have also already 
mentioned. On each side where the wrists had once depended, lay broad 
golden bracelets, richly worked in relievo ; close to the breastplate lay a 
clasp, composed of three spheres of gold, and at various distances between 
the stones were the little lumps of the same precious metal which had been 
woven into the grand ceremonial dress of departed royalty. Now comes 
the wonder-—this had been a woman! whether a warrior queen, or a 
priestess, none can tell.” The name “ Larthia,” which was engraven on 
some vases, and ‘‘ Mi Larthia” on others, seems to indicate this as Lars, 
meaning “ sovereign,” or “ greatly-exalted man;” the feminine appellation, 
Larthia, would probably mean “ greatly-exalted woman.” 

‘It is the opinion of the learned architect, Canina,” says Mrs. Gray, 
‘that this tomb was constructed many years previous to the ‘l'rojan war, 
and Troy fell 1187 B.c.; we, therefore, read the language, and scanned 
the dress and furniture, and saw the very dust of men who were contem- 
porary with Jepthah and the older judges of Israel, long before the times 
of Sauland David!” In the collection of the Cavaliére Campana in Rome, 
Mrs. Gray and her party found great quantities of coins, both in bronze 
and in gold and silver, many of them being Etruscan. ‘The gems of this 
collection seemed, however, to be three small and elegantly-formed 
beakers of smalto, or semi-transparent glass, the colours of which were 
blue, white, and yellow, in vandykes, each on a small and graceful stand of 
filigree gold, fixed to which they were found in the tomb, But we must 
not thus linger on our way; in our next we will follow our author to the 
real scene of action, which commenced at Veii, the chief city of Etruria. 
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Ir the Author of Nature is great in great things, he is exceeding great in 
small ones. Such is the apparently-paradoxical remark of a French writer ; 
and yet the following results of microscopic investigation render it far less 
strange than it may at first appear. 

In 1839 Ehrenberg communicated to the Natural History Society of 
Berlin his discovery of a remarkable bed of earth, situated beneath that 
city at a depth of about fifteen feet. A great portion of this formation 
consists of living and breeding animalcules, many billions of which are 
contained in the space of a few cubic feet. Here then we have a city under 
a city ! a crowd of human beings above, and an indefinitely-greater crowd 
of infusoria below. The fossil remains of these minute creatures form large 
beds in other places. ‘The polishing stone of Bilin, in Bohemia, extensively 
used in the arts, is composed of the shells of infusoria. A cubic inch of 
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this slate contains more than forty thousand millions of separate remains 
of animalcules. 

These ‘tiny creatures possess several mouths and a number of movable 
fibres—cilia—millions of times finer than human hair. Some have beauti- 
fully-sculptured shields of flint.* 

The muddy deposit of rivers has been found to contain infusoria. In 
the harbour of Wismar, in the Baltic, two hundred thousand pounds of mud 
are deposited every week. From one-fourth to one twentieth part of this 
mass consists of living infusoria and of the remains of dead ones. Similar 
results have been obtained in other places. 

Microscopic vegetation, in shape resembling mathematical figures rather 
than vegetable organisms, exists in amazing quantities. Great tracts of 
country are actually constructed of the skeletons of these plants. They 
swarm in the waters and even in the ice of the Antarctic Ocean, where their 
remains are forming a vast submarine bank four hundred miles long and 
one hundred and twenty broad. But this is not all. Danoin collected an 
impalpable dust which fell on shipboard to the west of the Cape de Verd 
Islands, which was found to consist of the skeletons of minute vegetables. 
These must have been ejected from a volcano, whose fires their siliceous 
framework had resisted. 

Again, chalk is a compound of shells and corals. What! are the white 
walls of England shells and corals? ‘The Needles, the Downs, the Wolds 
of Lincolnshire, the cliffs of Yorkshire—are all these shells and corals? 
Yes, all; and not only so, but your ceilings are whitewashed, your cards 
glazed, your milk and confectionary adulterated, and your physic com- 
pounded with shells and corals. A million of them lie in a cubic inch of 
chalk. 

It is well known that the practice of eating earth is common throughout 
the torrid zone, and a similar custom exists in other parts of the globe. 
Where this mineral food has been examined, it has been found to consist of 
microscopic substances—minute organized forms or remains — whose organic 
matter is considered to constitute the principal value of this curious ali- 
mentary substance. In the West Indies and in China it has been observed 
to produce injurious effects upon those who employ it. Paper-like sub- 
stances, resolved by the microscope into minute matted organisms, have 
been found oecasionally. 

Amongst the microscopic tenants of the water, we have the monad, a 
little point now darting along rapidly, and now sailing slowly in the mimic 
sea which contains it—a drop of water—which is sufficiently large for as 
many of these tiny creatures as there are inhabitants of our globe. Some 
are green, others pink, others yellow, and one animalcule included in this 
group, the volvox, is found to consist of a number of individuals enclosed 
in a globular case, and mysteriously connected with one another. This 
curious colony rolls round in a peculiar manner, as it passes from place to 
place. W ithin the outer case six or ei ight small ones may often be seen: 
these are young volvoces preparing to quit their home ; the wheel ani- 
malcule; which has two circular rows of cilia at the anterior part of its 
body, whose movements cause them to resemble two wheels moving on their 
axes. This motion produces a miniature whirlpool, fatal to hundreds of 
animaleules sucked in by it into the formidable jaws of this microscopic 
devourer. Some of these creatures have a strong pair of nippers, with 

* Ten millions of millions of the most minute of these animalcules might 
be packed in a box one cubic inch in size. 
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which they seize and tear their prey in pieces ; and others have a crushing 
machine, which reduces the tiny bodies of their victims to a pulp. Wheel 
animalcules are born, grow, and become parents in twenty four hours. A 
careful observer states, that the dry and motionless forms of these creatures 
may be exposed in tubes exhausted of air for three or four weeks and then 
revived. Another writer tells us that two hours’ immersion in water 
restored a wheel animaleule to animation, which had apparently lain dead 
for two years and a half. 

Parts of the Arctic Ocean, of twenty or thirty square miles in extent, are 
rendered green and even turbid by animalcules. Scoresby estimates that 
eighty thousand persons would have to work unceasingly, from the creation 
of man to the present day, to count the number of these creatures contained 
in two miles of that turbid water. Now a vast amount of such water is 
found in the Greenland Sea—what then must be the sum of these animal- 
cules altogether! Minute creatures are found to exist at the vast depth 
and under the enormous pressure of six thousand feet of water. The phos- 
phorence of the ocean, so peculiarly beautiful in tropical seas, is due in 
great part to minute animals—torchbearers of the deep. Indelible, says 
Humboldt, is the impression left on my mind, by those calm tropical nights 
of the Pacific, where the constellation of Argo in its zenith, and the setting 
southern cross, pour their mild planetary light through the ethereal azure of 
the sky, while dolphins mark the foaming waves with their luminous 
furrows! ‘That the waters of the Red Sea are sometimes coloured with a 
red scum is now certain; and it is found that this coating is made up of 
minute plants. Danoin, during the voyage of the Beagle, passed through 
several bands of “ sea sawdust,” as it is called, which proved to be minute 
alge. The surface of the water seemed to be covered with bits of chopped 
hay, jagged at the ends, when examined by the microscope. 

The air, too, abounds with microscopic organisms, floating, perhaps, for 
years in some instances. Infusoria, eggs of insects, seeds of plants, and 
pollen, are thus carried about by the winds, Fungus germs appear to exist 
everywhere in our atmosphere; a drop of ink soon gives us token of their 
activity. A forest of delicate forms soon springs up on the decomposing 
mass. They burst and sprinkle their microscopic dust into the air. Germs 
of minute fungi have been found alive in the lungs of a living man, and 
they penetrate into the bowels of the earth : aluminous fungus illuminates 
the dark mine and turns it into a begemmed cave. Organic dust has 
fallen on ships more than a thousand miles distant from Africa; whence it 
is supposed to have come. In 1846 dust fell after a storm at Genoa, in 
which Ehrenberg detected above forty species of infusoria. 

Coloured snow—red and green—is another curious subject of microscopic 
investigation. Some have attributed the colour to a minute vegetable, 
but in some red snow vast numbers of animals of surprising agility were 
detected by the microscope. Possibly this phenomenon is due both to 
vegetable and animal causes. 

Blood-spots have occasionally appeared, which are now attributed to the 
peculiarly abundant production of a little monad. 

Owen has applied the microscope in a remarkable manner. By the 
examination of the fragment of a tooth, he has been enabled to supply most 
curious details as to the habits of the leaf-eating giants of past geological 
eras. He found that the tooth belonged to an animal that must have lived 
upon leaves and sappy shoots. But how could so immense a creature be 
borne by any tree? By its huge digging fore-feet it excavated beneath 
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roots, and then rearing upon its hind legs and tail, pushed against the trees 
springing from them until they came down, and enabled it to browse upon 
their prostrate foliage. Buckland, who advocated the theory that the 
megatherium fed upon roots, remarked that if the new opinion was correct, 
then the animals would probably be killed by the fall of the trees. Strange 
to say, the very next specimen brought from South America showed a 
very large fracture in the skull, which had evidently taken place in the 
lifetime of the animal, as the parts severed had united again. ‘This ac- 
cident had probably arisen from the cause alluded to by Buckland. Other 
remarkable geological discoveries have been made by the microscope— 
animals have had their proper class assigned to them, and vegetable remains 
have been more fully deciphered. 

Anciently it was a custom to flay those guilty of sacrilege and to nail 
their skins to a door: a piece found under the iron hinges and clamps of a 
door of Worcester Cathedral was submitted to microscopic investigation, 
when the tradition that assigned it to a human being was proved to be 
correct, and it was ascertained that the wretch from whom it was taken 
had, very probably, light hair. Another piece, traditionally given to a 
Danish pirate, stayed for nine hundred years on a church-door in Essex 
and in 1848 was proved to be in all probability assigned to its true owner. 

The use of the microscope in detecting poison is very important. 
Arsenious acid forms beautiful crystals of an octohedral figure, and the 
application of this instrument to crystalline matter, procured by a certain 
chemical treatment of poisoned food—eaten or not—renders the evidence 
complete as to the presence of arsenic. 

Again, it is a disputed point whether humming-birds feed on insects or on 
the juice of flowers; miscroscopic and chemical examination has decided 
that insects are the food and flower-juice the drink of these brilliant 
creatures. 

Again, blood or hair on a knife or dagger could be assigned by the 
microscope to a human being or to an animal, a most important decision in 
cases of suspected murder. 

Milk, adulterated with the brain of calf or sheep to restore its richness 
after the cream had been removed, is at once exposed by the microscope. 
Nor is this all, for by the aid of this instrument the most nutritious milk 
can be selected from that of different nurses, and thus an infant may be 
placed in the best hands. 

Adulterations of other substances may be similarly detected. Tea, 
sugar, drugs, are all tampered with. The microscope will acquaint the 


purchaser whether what he buys for linen cloth is or is not really made of 


flax. In short, the uses to which this instrument may be applied are 
numberless, and many of them as yet, in all probability, ‘undreamed of. 
And now we ask the reader if the observation with which we commenced 
this article appears as paradoxical as it perhaps did at first sight. ‘The 
telescope has thrown open the portals of a temple, immense, glorious, and 
overwhelming : the microscope tells us of the exquisite finish of this 
majestic structure, and reveals ten thousand beauties which are invisible 
save to its discerning eye. And when we view this marvellous edifice, let 
us not forget the omnipotent arm and the omniscient mind that constructed 
it, but breathe in lowly adoration the sacred words—-“‘O Lord! how manifold 
are thy works, in wisdom hast thou made them ail ; the earth is full of thy 
riches. So is this great and wide sea wherein are things creeping innu- 
merable, both small and great beasts.” J. KE. J. 
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